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BLUE 


SKY— 
By the Foot... 


OULD you be interested in in- 
oe your money in a 
company formed “to drain the 
Red Sea in search of the gold and 
jewels left by the Egyptians in 
their passage after the Israelites?” 

Or how about sinking a few 
dollars in a company organized 
“for carrying on an undertaking 
of great importance. but nobody 
to know what it is?” 


Ambitious Scheme 


Maybe, if you're real hard to 
please, you'd prefer a few shares of 
a company formed to corner the 
world market in Celanese. That en- 
terprise was off to a wonderful 
start because its plans involved a 
$60.000.000 loan from the World 
Bank and the abdication of the late 
King George of England. The rela- 
tionship seems obscure but we 
didn’t write the prospectus. 

Silly? Sure, but they were actual 
offers to the public! 

The origin of “blue sky.” as a 
term to describe a fraudulent se- 
curities deal, is buried in the nine- 
teenth century. What was appar- 
ently the first official recognition of 


the term — which now character- 


izes all State legislation aimed at 
stopping frauds in the sale of se- 
curities — occurred in a 1914 Fed- 
eral Court case. The Court, quot- 
ing the Attorney General of Ala- 
bama, said: 

“We take notice of the common 
understanding that this “Blue Sky 
Law’ was intended. as is said by 
the Attorney General, ‘to stop the 
sale of stock in fly-by-night con- 
cerns, visionary oil wells, distant 
gold mines and other fraudulent 
exploitations.’ ” 

Today 47 states have officers 
known as “Blue Sky Law Admin- 
These men make it 
tough for the swindlers who try to 
unload on the public so many acres 


istrators.” 


of undeveloped moose pasture—or 
so many feet of blue sky. 

Is there really that much need 
for securities regulation? 

Louis Loss. former Associate 
General Counsel for the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, has the 
answer for that one: 

“The problems at which modern 
securities regulation is directed are 
as old as the cupidity of sellers 
and the gullibility of buyers.” 

The italics are ours! 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Pays 
Off! 


By Gitpert W. CHAPMAN 
President 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


- A LONG jump from turning 
out door locks by hand to fab- 
ricating metal by a process which 
most people don’t believe even 
when they see it with their own 
eyes. 

Yale & Towne. which started to 
make locks in 1868, took the jump 
a couple of years ago when we ac- 
quired two companies engaged in 
making precision parts out of 
powdered metal. 

Two months ago we completed 
an expansion program of our 
Powdered Metal Products Division 
at Franklin Park. Illinois. The 
new plant. one of the most modern 
and probably the most versa- 
tile powdered metal plant in the 
country, puts Yale & Towne in the 
front ranks of a new field with al- 
most unlimited potential—powder 
metallurgy. 

Yale & Towne, of course, is 
world-famous today for its line of 


Bus. . 


PIONEERING 





CASH DIVIDENDS 
PAID EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 9 


1899 


Tt all beqam unth a key AY 


locks and builders’ hardware. Our 
second major division—-we started 
out in this field in 1875—manu- 
factures hoists and industrial lift 
trucks of all kinds. Our third major 
division is powdered metals. a bus- 
iness in which we have already 
done pioneer work. 

Basically. powder metallurgy is 
simply this: 

Grind the raw material—iron. 
copper. lead. cadmium. bronze and 
many others—into a fine powder. 
Determine the precise mixture of 
various powders which is desired. 
Put the mixture into a die. per- 
haps to form an intricate gear. and 
mold it in a press. 

At this stage you have vour gear 

but you don’t want it because it 
will break easily under stress. So 
you put your gear into a furnace 
with precisely controlled tempera- 
ture and atmospheric conditions, 
and bake it. Your finished product 
then is tough, the particles of the 
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mixture being bonded together by 
the heat —a 
sintering. 


process known as 
If you're a practical-minded per- 
son. youll probably ask: “Why 
bother to go to all the trouble of 
powdering the metal. Why not just 
machine the original metal?” 


Reduces Costs 


There are a number of answers. 
all of them compelling—certainly 
of compelling interest to the owners 
of this company. 


\ctually. powder metallurgy 
may replace casting. forging. 
stamping. machining and_ other 


forming operations. because parts 
can be made to more precise toler- 
ances at greatly reduced cost. Of- 
ten a single powdered metal part 
can replace two. or solid 
metal parts made by conventional 
methods. 


more 


And there is no waste of ma- 
terial in the process. 
Powdered metal 


tolerances. 


parts permit 
durability. con- 
trolled porosity. high ductility. Al- 
loys have been developed which 


close 


New research center at Valley Forge, Pa. 
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have a tensile strength exceeding 
mild steel 
cial 


and there are some spe- 
characteristics such as _ self- 
lubrication, and excellent electrical 
qualities. 

Just to illustrate the savings fac- 
tor, we recently figured it would 
cost $2.25 to produce a complex 
gear by conventional methods in- 
volving a great many machining 
operations. The same part made 
of powdered metal would cost only 
10 cents. 

I know of cases in which pow- 
dered metal parts can be produced 
in volume at savings up to 80 per 
cent over identical machined parts. 


Getting Bigger 


Powder metallurgy was a $200,- 
000,000 industry in 1953 and 
promises to double itself within the 
next five years. 

Yale & Towne intends to partici- 
pate vigorously in that growth. 

Today our powdered metal prod- 
ucts customers include companies 
which make toy trains, jet aircraft. 
television sets. electric shavers and 
scores of other products. The list 
is a long one 

-but I 
ture to say 
that, within a 
few years, it 


ven- 


will grow con- 
siderably 
longer. 

One of the 
most intrigu- 
ing applica- 
tions of pow- 
der metallurgy 








Gilbert W. Chapman has led Yale & Towne 
in a wide expansion of its manufacturing fa- 
cilities since he was elected the company’s 
president in 1949. Two new plants have been 
built in Tennessee; a powdered metal prod- 
ucts business was recently acquired, and a re- 
search center has been established at Valley 
Forge, Pa. In the last five years the company’s 
annual sales volume has doubled; dividends 
have increased from an annual rate of $l a 


share to $2.50. Of the some 1,200 corporate 
enterprises having securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing is one of only about 150 which have 
paid their common share owners a dividend each quarter without in- 
terruption for the last 25 years or longer. 
Before joining Yale & Towne, Mr. Chapman was president of 
American Water Works Company. He prepared for college at Exeter 
Academy and was graduated from Yale University in 1924. 





is in the manufacture of filters. 
The filters, because of their selec- 
tivity — that is, their ability to 
strain particles of almost any size 
—their durability and their non- 
absorbtive qualities, permit an al- 
most endless variety of applica- 
tions. We can manufacture a filter, 
for instance, which will strain out 
particles whose largest dimension 
is 5/10,000ths of one inch. You 
could put quite a few particles that 
size on the head of a pin. 


Can’t Break It 


I’ve watched people take one of 
our filters—an object the size, say, 
of a flattened golf ball. It’s hard, 
metallic and seemingly solid. Then 
they watch water slowly drip 
through it. They’re asked to try 
to break the filter with a hammer— 
but it’s sturdy metal. They’ve got to 
believe their eyes—but it’s not easy. 


Another product of our Pow- 
dered Metal Products Division in 
which we see a great future is our 
new self-lubricating bearing with a 
very low co-efficient of friction. 


Saving Involved 


The mixture of powdered metals 
in this case includes bronze and 
iron alloys. The final product, 
though, can replace the most costly 
needle bearings used in heavy duty 
machinery. 

I am not trying to create the im- 
pression that Yale & Towne is gear- 
ing its future to powder metallurgy 
exclusively, despite the tremendous 
possibilities latent in this baby in- 
dustry. We feel very strongly that 
diversification is essential to our 
healthy corporate growth. 

In all modesty, I believe that 
policy has paid off in the past— 
after all, we haven’t missed paying 
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our share owners dividends in any 
year since 1899. 

Powder metallurgy is becoming 
one of the three major divisions 
of our company. But we are going 
to be just as aggressive in satisfy- 
ing the needs of our customers in 
our other two divisions—hardware 
and hoists, industrial trucks and 
trirotor pumps. 

New Lock Lines 

Just last year Yale & Towne in- 
troduced into the low-cost mass 
housing market a new line of light- 
duty tubular locks—locks 
cially designed for this high vol- 
ume competitive, price-conscious 
market. This year, we have intro- 
duced a line of cylindrical key-in- 
the-knob locks and latches designed 
for the large commercial institu- 
tional and higher-priced home con- 
struction markets. 

Yale locks, it goes without say- 
ing, are a household word — 
chances are you have one in your 
own home or apartment. In addi- 
tion, we also produce a wide va- 


espe- 


Molded products enter furnace. 


riety of builders’ hardware prod- 
ucts—produced and marketed not 
only in this country, but by our 
Canadian, British and German di- 
visions, 

Yale & Towne also operates the 
world’s largest materials handling 
equipment manufacturing plant at 
Philadelphia, and it has additional 
plants producing industrial trucks 
in Chicago, Canada, Germany, 
Britain and by licensed plants in 
other foreign countries. 

This is a highly competitive busi- 
ness and we think we can meet and 
beat the competition—with hoists 
ranging from hand chain to elec- 
trically-powered models which can 
safely and swiftly lift loads up to 
10,000 with industrial 
trucks that range in size from tiny 
hand-lift types to large trucks, 
complete with power steering and 
push button controls, which can lift 
and move loads weighing up to 
100,000 pounds. 


pounds, 


Atomic Age 


I'd like to mention just one other 
powdered metal field now being 
probed by our research men: 

This is a product which we call 
“cermets,” 
amics and metals designed for use 
in high-temperature jet engines, 
atomic power plants and refrac- 
tories. 


a combination of cer- 


For Yale & Towne, it all started 
with a key nearly a century ago— 
today our company and our share 
owners are participating in the de- 
velopment of the Atomic Age. 


HOW TO SPOT 
A Phony Stock Broker 


By Joun W. M. RUTENBERG 


OR five years, as Assistant At- 
F torney General of New York 
State in charge of prosecuting stock 
frauds, I watched a parade of 
swindlers, con men and high-pres- 
sure stock salesmen pass through 
my office. 

Some of them had _ devised 
schemes to defraud the public that 
were nothing short of brilliant— 
others operated so crudely they 
wouldn’t fool my teen-age son. 

They all had one thing in com- 
mon—a strong desire, in some 
cases a passion, to make a fast 
easy buck without regard for the 
legalities or ethics involved. Un- 
happily too many of the people 
they defrauded also wanted to 
make a fast easy buck—their gul- 
libility was matched only by their 
unwillngness, or at least failure, 
to get the facts. 

Take the recent case of what I 
call a glamour fraud—a fraud in 
which the sucker’s attention is di- 
verted from the realities of the 
situation by promises of huge prof- 
its or the use of big names. A very 
handsome man issued a brochure 
promoting stock in a silver mine. 
There was scarcely a star in Hol- 





lywood, according to the brochure, 
who did not have an interest in 
this particular mine. As a matter 
of fact, it was announced, they 
were so impressed that a huge 
cavalcade of stars would escort 
the first silver from the mine to 
New York City. 

Before the Attorney General 
could make an arrest, the public 
had contributed at least $100,000 
to the financial well-being of this 
sharper. The stars, of course, had 
never heard of the mine or its 
promoter. There was a silver mine, 
to be sure—which had not been 
worked for more than sixty years. 

You’re probably a lot smarter 
than the people who invested in 
the mine. Evidently it never oc- 
curred to any of them to drop a 
line to one of the stars whose names 
were used so freely or even to in- 
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= les ~2=6«CSJohn W. M. Riitenberg revitalized the Securi- 
ties Bureau in the New York State Attorney 
General’s office during the 1940s. He fought 
through the courts to victory the principle 
that convictions were legal grounds for per- 
manently barring stock operators from the 
securities business. After serving as Assis- 
tant Attorney General for five years, Mr- 
Riitenberg was made head of the Securities 
Bureau in 1948. Then in 1950 he resigned to 
resume his private law practice, specializing 
in cases relating to the Securities and Exchange Commission and in 
other securities matters. He is a member of several legal organiza- 
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tions, and of the American Institute of Management. 





vest a dime in a phone call to a 
reputable broker. 

Wall Street is the financial hub 
of the world. The people who oc- 
cupy high positions of trust and 
the financial 
world are men of complete integri- 
ty who would not tolerate the 
slightest breach of good business 
ethics. 


responsibility in 


They Set Up Shop 

Yet not long ago four men set 
up a brokerage firm right in the 
heart of Wall Street. One was an 
ex-convict, one an ex-butler, anoth- 
er an ex-chauffeur, the fourth a 
newly-admitted doctor. The group 
took large offices, launched a flam- 
boyant advertising campaign which 
included sponsorship of a radio 
news broadcast. 

Not one of these men had any 
experience in the investment busi- 
ness nor any conception of the posi- 
tion of trust occupied by a broker. 

The firm specialized in highly 
speculative stocks and in some 
cases their customers actually made 
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money. In most cases, though, the 
customer was persuaded to leave 
his funds with the firm for further 
investment. 

Finally, the S. E. C. stepped in 
and put an end to this firm’s she- 
nanigans. A receiver for the firm 
was appointed some months ago, 
but to this day no one has yet 
been able to discover exactly what 
assets the firm still has in the form 
of money or securities. Some of 
its customers may get back a small 
portion of the money they turned 
over—others will never see a cent. 


Shifted Their Accounts 


What really staggered me about 
this case was that many of this out- 
fit’s customers had previously been 
customers of a member firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange—firms 
which have a solvency record com- 
parable to the nation’s banks and 
leading mercantile establishments. 

Incidentally, when I said that 
this firm specialized in speculative 
issues, | did not mean to imply that 
I am opposed to speculation as 


such. Speculation has been a driv- 
ing force in building our country 
and still is an essential force in our 
economy. But I am opposed to 
wanton speculation that is closer 
to gambling than anything else. I 
am opposed to speculation by peo- 
ple who have trouble paying their 
current bills. | am opposed to spec- 
ulation inspired by shyster opera- 
tors devoted to fleecing the public. 

One of the classics of fraud — 
and believe me, this plan is work- 
ing today and will work just as 
long as the public wants it to — 
goes something like this: Mr. Jones 
gets a phone call. 

“Hello, Mr. Jones, I sure am 
glad I found you at home.” 

“Who is this?” 

“This is Mr. 
Smith of the Regal 
Investment Com- 
pany. Have you 
heard the good 
news about Ace 
Mining Com- 
pany?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I’ve been in this business 
for years and I don’t recall ever 
having run into a more promising 
situation. (In a vibrant whisper). 
Uranium! The news will be out in 
a couple of days. Not much stock 
available now but I think we can 
work out a deal. You can check 
for yourself—the stock’s selling at 
around 10 cents a share.” 

A couple of days later: 

“Mr. Jones, I’ve got some pretty 
exciting news. The price has moved 
up to 17 cents. And that’s just a 


start. The ore assayed a lot more 
than anyone expected—but we've 
kept that to ourselves. We’re still 
willing to put you down for $1,000 
worth at 17 cents a share. 

That evening, another call. 

“Mr. Jones, I’m afraid we can’t 
hold that stock at 17 cents much 
longer. The news may be out to- 
morrow. Incidentally, we’ve just 
worked out an arrangement with 
some of the insiders in this deal. 
They’ve made available to us a 
large block of the stock at $1 a 
share. You’ve shown considerable 
interest and we'd like to have you 
for a customer. We're going to give 
you an option, at no cost to you, 
on 10,000 shares at $1 a share. Do 





you realize what this means? When 
the stock goes above a dollar— 
and I personally think it will hit 
$2—-you can exercise your option 
to buy the stock at $1, immediately 
sell it at a profit—no risk at all.” 

Jones is hooked; obviously the 
deal is better than he figured. Off 
goes his check for $1,000 worth 
of stock at 17 cents a share, with 
the assurance that he will also get 
the option on another 10,000 shares 
at $1 each. 

Jones learns that the price of 
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his stock is on the move, up to 
20 cents, 23 cents, 31 cents, 50 
cents. He has a nice profit and 
starts thinking about cashing in. 
Then another phone call: 

“Mr. Jones, | hope you haven’t 
sold.” 

“No, but 
about it.” 

“Well, don’t—hang on to what 
you have. That ore body is turn- 
ing into one of the greatest urani- 
um discoveries in the world. When 
that news gets out, the price will 
go sky high. But that’s not the 
reason I’m calling you. We’ve just 
been able to buy from an estate 
a block of 
the stock at 25 cents. We’re offering 
small amounts to our customers at 
35 cents—that’s 15 cents under the 
going price. You've got a good 
profit without turning a finger.” 

“Sounds pretty good but right 
now I have no available cash.” 

“Well, Mr. Jones, maybe you 
have some other securities you 
could sell . . .” 


I’ve been thinking 





it was a distress sale 


Now He’s Hooked 


Jones is hooked a little deeper 
now. He sells his sound securities 
to buy more uranium stock at a 
“bargain” price. 

A week or so later, Jones checks 
the price of his stock—and finds 
it offered for sale at 4 cents a 
share. Desperately he tries to lo- 
cate the glib uranium salesman. 
The phone, though, is discon- 
nected; the firm has disappeared. 

Jones, a normally 
nessman, has_ been 


smart busi- 
taken—but 
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good. He was, in short, a sucker, 
because he did not take the simple 
precaution of calling the New York 
Stock Exchange, the American 
Stock Exchange, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission or the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau to check on the 
firm peddling the stock. He did 
not take the precaution of finding 
out from a reputable source if the 
uranium mine was_ unimproved 
moose pasture or a speculative ven- 
ture with some underlying merit. 
I don’t intend to imply in this 
story—which is a true one, by 
the way—that all new issues of 
stock are phony or that all brok- 
ers who are not members of an 
established exchange are phony. 


One Risk Eliminated 


But remember this when you in- 
vest in securities: 

The most reputable firm in the 
world cannot guarantee that you 
will make a profit in your stock 
transactions. But when you deal 
with an Exchange member firm, 
you can be sure that you have 
eliminated the risk of doing busi- 
ness with a swindler. You can know 
that you are dealing with a firm 
conducting an honorable business 
with integrity and responsibility. 

The S. E. C., the various state 
Blue Sky Law administrators and 
attorneys general are prompt to 
investigate and _ prosecute all 
swindles. However, no matter how 
vigilant these bodies are, only you 
can keep yourself from becoming a 
sucker: always investigate before 
you invest! 


THE 20 LEADERS 


T the beginning of last month 
the combined market value of 
20 listed common stocks—8 oils, 
4 chemicals, 2 electrical equipment 
and 1 each of communications, 
motors, mail order, steel, office 
equipment and copper—was in ex- 
cess of fifty-one billions of dollars! 
That sum is roughly equivalent 
to $320 each for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. 
Topping all other listed equities 
in respect to market values, the 
20 are shown in the tabulation on 


page ll. 


35 Per Cent Gain 


The market value of these stocks 
on September 1, this year, was 
$51,069,128,706. That represented 
an increase of 35.4 per cent over 
the September 1, 1953, market 
value total for the same stocks of 
$37,722,590,241. 

Did the appreciation of 35.4 
per cent in combined market value 
registered by the 20 leaders con- 
stitute the lion’s share of the fairly 
consistent advance in the stock 
market which took place during 
the 12 months up to September of 
this year? 

Not at all! 

The combined market value of 
all other stocks listed on the “Big 
Board” — high-priced and _ low- 
priced stocks, popular and _neg- 


lected issues, equities of companies 
with large and small earnings, and 
even preferred stocks—was 24.9 
per cent higher at the beginning 
of last month than it was on Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. 

Some comparatively small part 
of the increase in total market 





value of the 20 leaders during the 
12-month period covered in the 
table—and this applies also to the 
value rise for all other listed stocks 

resulted from the fact that one 
or more issues had a larger num- 
ber of shares outstanding on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, than a year earlier, 
because of conversion of deben- 
tures, additional offerings or 
otherwise. 

An increase in the number of 
a company’s outstanding common 
shares can bring a rise in total 
market value even if the market 
price of the shares declines. Of 
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course, if the market price holds 
steady—or advances—the appre- 
ciation in total market value will 
be greater, 

For the entire 20 issues tabled, 
the number of listed common 
shares amounts to 654,153.902— 
owned by approximately 3.877.000 
stockholders. The total of 3.877.- 
000 share owners includes consid- 
duplication—that is, in- 
vestors who own shares of two. 
three or more of the 20 common 
stocks cited. The Brookings Insti- 





erable 





tution’s report in 1952 on “Share 
Ownership in the United States” 
pointed out that, on average, the 
corporate share owner held securi- 
ties of 4.1 different companies. 

If any one issue might be said 
to dominate the 20 leaders, that 
honor probably would go to Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph. 

A.T.&T. is first in total market 
$7,989.801,100; first in 
number of share owners, approxi- 
mately 1,265,000; second in mar- 
ket value per share, $170, and 
fourth in number of listed shares, 
16.998.830. 

General 


value, 


Motors—first in num- 
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ber of listed shares, with 88,513.- 
017—is a close second in total 
market value, $6,992,528,343, and 
a distant second in number of 
share owners, some 466.000. 

Ek. I. du Pont de Nemours— 
third in total market value, $6,- 
110.982.230—ranks_ seventh in 
number of share owners and fifth 
in number of listed shares. 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) ranks fourth in total mar- 
ket value — $5,511,969,372 — and 
third in both number of share own- 
ers — 284,000 —and number of 
listed shares — 60.571.092. 

General Electric—fifth in total 
market value of $3.723.656.595- 
is fourth in number of share own- 
ers—248,000—and second in num- 
ber of listed shares—86,596,665. 

In addition to the five leaders, 
Union Carbide & Carbon is the 
only other one of the 20 having a 
total market value in 
$2.000.000.000. 


excess of 


17 Billionaires 


However, no less than 17 each 
have total market values in excess 
of the $1.000.000.000-mark. 

The remaining three — Dow 
Chemical, Phillips Petroleum and 
Kennecott Copper —do not miss 
that magic figure by a very wide 
margin. 

Twelve of the 20 issues shown 
each have more than 100,000 share 
owners. 

U. S. Steel, which ranks only 
thirteenth in total market value, 
has the fifth largest number of 
share owners, at 230,000; while 
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Socony-Vacuum Oil, tenth in total 
market value, ranks sixth in respect 
to total number of share owners— 
175.000. 
However, Shell 
Oil’s common 
stock is owned by 
only some 18,000 
share owners, and 
International 
Business Ma- 








chines has only approximately 
20.000 owners. 

The growth in total market 
value between September 1, 1953, 
and 12 months later was substan- 
tial for every one of the 20 com- 
mon stocks tabled—ranging from 


14.4 to 79.3 per cent. Sixteen of 
the increases amounted to more 
than 25 per cent; only four to less 
than that amount. 

General Electric registered the 
largest gain in total market value, 
amounting to 79.3 per cent. 

The increases for both Westing- 
house Electric and International 
Business Machines were better 
than 50 per cent; while Shell, U. S. 
Steel, General Motors, Eastman 
Kodak and duPont all showed 
gains of 40 per cent or more. 

Only Phillips Petroleum, Indi- 
ana Standard and Dow Chemical 
recorded market value gains below 
25 per cent each. 





20 Listed Common Stocks With 
Largest Market Values as of Sept. I, 1954 


Market Number of 


Approx. Total Market Value 
No. of 





Price Listed Share 9/1/54 9/1/53 Pct. 
Common Stock 9/1/54 Shares Owners (millions) (millions) Change 

American. Tel & Tel. Co. .. $170 46,998,830 1,265,000 $7,990 $6,375 +25.3%, 
General Motors Corp. : 79 88,513,017 466,000 6,993 4,940 +41.6 
duPont de Nemours as 134 45,604 345 132,000 6,111 4,364 + 40.0 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) .. 91 60,571,092 284,000 5,512 4,240 + 30.0 
General Electric Co. re 43 86,596,665 248,000 3,724 2,077 +79.3 
Union Carbide & Carbon 79 29,363,711 110,000 2,320 1,850 +25.4 
Texas Co. 72 27,595,248 121,000 1,987 1,435 +38.5 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) 66 28,673,192 113,000 1,892 1,491 +26.9 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 68 24,230,870 97,000 1,648 1,378 +19.5 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. : 45 35,512,200 175,000 1,598 1,172 + 36.4 
Shell Oil Co. / 51 27,480,076 18,000 1,401 956 + 46.5 
Gulf Oil Corp. eae 56 24,747,893 70,000 1,386 1,071 +29.4 
U.S. Steel Corp. ed bis 51 26,185,014 230,000 1,335 940 +42.1 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 78 16,216,421 118,000 1,265 1,077 +17.4 
Int'l. Business Mach. ....... 283 4,098,471 20,000 1,160 752 +54.3 
Westinghouse Elec. Cp. 65 16,241,806 105,000 1,056 667 +58.3 
Eastman Kodak Co. ....... 59 17,407,109 84,000 1,027 731 +40.5 
Dow Chemical Co. ........ 40 22,651,010 46,000 906 792 +14.4 
Phillips Petroleum Co. .... él 14,645,279 85,000 893 745 +20.0 
Kennecott Copper Corp. .. 80 10,821,653 90,000 866 671 +29.0 
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Too MANY MERGERS? 


M ERGERS have been in the news 
so often in recent months 
that it would not be surprising if 
many people got the notion that 
corporate enterprises are being 
merged so rapidly that soon all 
industry will be concentrated in 
the hands of a few giants. 

Perhaps the merger trend among 
companies listed on the Stock Ex- 
change may throw some light on 
this subject: 

During the first eight months of 
1954, trading in exactly six com- 
mon stocks came to an end as a 
result of mergers. 


Nine Admitted 


In these same eight months, 
however, their places were taken 
by common stocks of nine com- 
panies new to the Exchange list. 

The six common stocks leaving 
the Stock Exchange because of 
mergers or consolidations were: 
Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation—which was merged 
with General Dynamics Corp. 


Consolidated 


Davison Chemical Corporation 
—merged into W. R. Grace & Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
—merged with West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


merged into American Motors 
Corp. 
Nesco. Inc.—consolidated with 


New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
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Pan-American Petroleum & 
Transport Company—absorbed by 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 

In the same period, the Ex. 
change admitted to trading com- 
mon stocks of the following cor- 
porations: Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Dobeckmun, Marquette Ce- 
ment Manufacturing, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas, Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum, San Diego Gas & Electric, 
Southwestern Public — Service. 
Stauffer Chemical and Stromberg- 
Carlson. 

In the decade 1944-1953, the 
New York Stock Exchange ad- 
mitted 304 new common stocks; 
ceased trading in 78. 

The number of common stocks 
admitted to Exchange trading 
and the number leaving — in each 
of the past 10 years follows: 


Year Admitted Dropped 
oe 30 1l 
1943 ..0.... 30 13 
1946. ....4:.<: 59 7 
PRE ekicae “OO 4. 
i a 3 
IMD: occ 2B 2 
LS ee 30 10 
1951 | kas BS 6 
19523... 38 6 
Loo ee 21 16 


In those ten years, admissions 
outnumbered departures by almost 
a 4-to-1 ratio. 
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FLEXIBLE 
DIVIDEND PAYERS 


THY are some corporations 
W forced to reduce—or even to 
omit—common_ dividend _ pay- 
ments ¢ 





There are dozens of reasons of 
course: A crop failure or glut, for 
instance, loss of foreign markets. 
a wrong decision on inventories. a 
change in consumer taste, in- 
creased or new competition, a de- 
pression in a given area or in- 
dustry, a shortage of skilled work- 
ers during wartime or a sudden 
loss of Government contracts. 


Some Zig-Zagging 


A great many well-managed cor- 
porations overcome these vicissi- 
tudes and, sooner or later, the 
former dividend rate is restored or 
perhaps increased. While the ob- 
stacles are being overcome, how- 
ever, a chart of the company’s 
annual dividend record may regis- 
ter some zig-zagging. 

Shown in the two tables on the 
following pages are 20 listed com- 
panies with flexible dividend rec- 
ords--companies_ which reduced 
cash common dividend payments 
in some years during the decade 
1944-1953; increased distributions 
in other years. or, in a few in- 
stances, omitted common payments. 


Because of their products or 
services, some of these companies 
are widely known throughout the 
country; others would probably 
be identified less readily by the 
average citizen. 


2 a aaa a aE 

DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 

PER SHARE 
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At least seven of them—Bristol- 
Myers, Diamond T Motor, Heyden 
Chemical, Houston Lighting & 
Power, Howe Sound, International 
Harvester and Joy Manufacturing 

-have paid at least one cash com- 
mon dividend in every year with- 
out exception for the past quarter 
of a century or longer. 

Only three of the corporations 
tabled omitted common dividends 
in any of the 10 years: 

Continental Motors paid no cash 
common dividends in either 1947 
or 1948, but disbursements were 
resumed in 1949. The amount dis- 
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tributed to equity owners was 
boosted in each of the four suc- 
ceeding years. 

Julius Kayser paid no cash divi- 
dends on common in either 1952 
or 1953, but payments were re- 
sumed this year. 

Cudahy Packing disbursed no 
cash dividends on its common 
stock in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 or 
the first nine months of 1954. 

Some of the 20 common stocks 
cited paid out much larger divi- 
dends during the final year of the 
decade—1953—than in the first 
year—1944: 

Joy Manufacturing. for instance, 
paid $3.13 a common share last 
year, against $1 ten years earlier. 


International Harvester’s pay- 


ments went up to $2 from 95 cents. 
Copperweld Steel boosted its dis- 
bursement to $2 from 80 cents. 
Crane Company increased the 
amount to $2.25 from $1.50. 
General Railway Signal’s pay- 
ments rose to $2.50 from $1.25. 
Mengel jumped the amount to 
$1 from 40 cents. 
Continental Steel 
$1.40 from 80 cents. 
Houston Lighting & Power’s pay- 
ments rose to $1.05 from 60 cents. 
As might be expected, the 20 
common stocks recorded fairly 
substantial price variations, 
shown in the second table. 


increased to 


as 


On average, the price range for 
the 20 issues was just about $23 
per share, with exactly half of the 





20 Common Stocks With Flexible Dividend Records 


1944 


1945 1946 


Bristol-Myers -eee 1.00a  1.13a 2.40 
Consol. Coppermines . 0.10 0.20 0.20 
Cont.-Diamond Fiber .... 0.50 0.40 0.10 
Continental Motors ..... 0.60 0.60 0.35 
Continental Steel ....... 0.80a 0.80a 0.80 
Copperweld Steel ....... 0.80 0.80 0.80 
Crane Company . 1.50 1.25 1.75 
Crown Cork & Seal -0.50a 0.63a 0.75a 
Cuban-American Sugar .. 1.00 1.00 1.50 
Cudahy Packing .0.09a 0.46a 0.67a 
Diamond T Motor Car ... 1.25 1.00 1.25 
General Ry. Signal . 1.25 0.75 1.75 
Heyden Chemical .0.32a 0.40a 0.86a 
Houston Lt. & Power .0.60a 0.60a 0.60a 
POND SOURS os oo csavcwcs 0.58a 0.47a 0.40a 
Inter. Harvester ......... 0.9%a 1.00a 1.00a 
Joy Manufacturing . 1.00 1.00 1.50 
Julius Kayser & Co. .0.55a 0.70a 0.90 
Libby, McNeill & Libby .. 0.50 0.50 0.60 
Mengel Company ....... 0.40 0.30 0.60 


a Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. 


Cash Dividend Payments Per Share 





1952 


1947 1948 194919501951 1953 
1.90 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.60 1.00 
0.35 0.30 0.10 0.55 0.90 0.85 0.95 
1.00 1.00 0.60 0.75 0.80 0.80 0.80 
_ -- 0.20 0.40 0.50 0.60 0.80 
1.00 1.50 1.75 3.80 2.05 1.70 1.40 
0.80 2.70 2.20 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 
2.60 3.00 2.25 2.60 2.60 2.25 2.25 
0.80a 1,25a 1.25 1.00 1.25 0.50 0.15 
1.00 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 1.75 1.00 
0.82a 0.60 0.30 — - — 
1.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 
1.00 2.00 1.75 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 1.00 0.88 0.50 
0.65a 0.688 0.73a 0.90a 0.78 0.90 1.05 
0.67 0.67a 0.67a 1.00a 1.33a 1.30a 0.65 
1.22a 1.70a 1.70 1.95 2.30 2.00 2.00 
2.10 3.40 2.90 2.50 2.75 3.13 3.13 
1.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 - _- 
1.00 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.80 0.50 0.95 
1.45 1.25 0.75 1.05 1.75 1.00 1.00 
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tabled stocks recording a difference 
of more than $20 per share be- 
tween their 1944-1953 highs and 
lows. The smallest price variation 
was $8.50 a share for Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby; the largest, $52.50 
by Bristol-Myers. 

However, on September 1, 1954, 
every one of the 20 common 
stocks was selling above its low for 
the 10-year period and above its 


closing price at the end of 1953. 
As the second table also shows, 
19 of the 20 selected issues paid 
cash dividends during the 12 
months ended September 1, 1954. 
Based on dividend distributions 
for those 12 months and market 
prices on September 1, there were 
11 common stocks which showed 
yields of 6 per cent or higher; 8 
yielded less than 6 per cent. 





Price Movements of Flexible Dividend Payers 














Market Price Range Se 
1944—1953 Market 12 Mos. 
Price Ended Percent 
Common Stock High Low Close 9/1/54 9/1/54 Yield* 
Bristol Myers ........... $70 $17'/ $19'/, $22'/2 $1.00 45% 
Consol. Coppermines .... 137% 2'/2 734 115, 0.95 8.2 
Cont.-Diamond Fibre ... 18% 6\/, 103% 123% 0.80 6.3 
Continental Motors ..... 24 5\/, 71%, 10 0.80 8.0 
Continental Steel ....... 32 Vira 15'/2 197, 1.40 7.0 
Copperweld Steel .-- 30/, 1034 20 21/4 2.00 9.4 
Crane Company . 49% 1834 28'/2 337%, 2.25 6.6 
Crown Cork & Seal .. Bla 105% ll 153% 0.45 2.9 
Cuban-American Sugar .. 29 11% 113% 12% 0.80 6.5 
Cudahy Packing ......... 20a 5\/4 5\/s 57% . 
Diamond T Motor Car .. 35 9/4 10'/g 143% 1.00 7.0 
General Ry. Signal 48 1S\/, 265% 31'/ 2.50 7.9 
Heyden Chemical ....... 45'/4 Vg 147/, 15% 0.50 3.3 
Houston Lt. & Power 29'/s 10'/ra 285 38'/2 1.15 3.0 
Howe Sound Selah, 293/44 95g 1/5 1334 0.40 3.0 
Inter. Harvester 37% 22'/a 27 33 2.00 6.1 
Joy Manufacturing .. 4B, 1036 32/4 33'/, 3.13 9.4 
Julius Kayser & Co. 27a B'/ra 135 15 0.25 By 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 15\/g 6% 8%, 12 0.60 5.0 
Mengel Company 35'/2 73% V/s 2036 1.00 49 
* Based on dividends paid in 12 months ended Sept. |, 1954 and Sept. |, 1954, market price. 


a Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. 
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M | r Popularity Leaders 


ADIO Corporation of America 
R was still the most popular 
stock with Monthly Investment 
Plan investors at the end of the 
first seven months of pay-as-you-go 

just as it has been since the Plan 
started on January 25, 1954. 

There were no changes either in 
the second, third or fourth most 
popular MIP investments—Dow 
Chemical, General Motors Corp. 
and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, respectively—since the May 
28 standings were reported in THE 


EXCHANGE Magazine for July. 
However, General Electric went 

ahead of Standard Oil Company 

(New Jersey) for fifth position. 

Two new stocks now appear in 
the list of the 50 most popular 
MIP issues—Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, in 48th piace, and 
\merican Can, tied with St. Regis 
Paper, for 50th. 

Safeway Stores—in 48th place 
two months earlier—had dropped 
out of the foremost 50 when the 
latest count was made. 





Most Popular MIP Stocks as of August 27, 1954 











Number Number 
Name of Stock of Plans Name of Stock of Plans 
Radio Corp. .. 1,249 Greyhound Corp. ............... 150 
Dow Chemical 1,090 Detroit Edison : 149 
General Motors 988 Public Service Elec. & Gas 126 | 
American Telephone & Telegraph 834 Lehman Corp. 126 
General Electric 834 Standard Oil of Cal. ................ 120 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 653. Olin-Mathieson Chemical 119 
Tri-Continental Corp. 510 Phillips Petroleum 118 
du Pont OE oo recs Sidsewa sear cecnerasen 117 
Long Island Lighting Se ee eee 116 
International Nickel 338 Commonwealth Edison 15 
U. S. Steel Me Wee: Ty nko ok. cinc ks ccdecncdsssnass 105 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 261 American Cyanamid 100 
National Biscuit 20 Atlontic Henning, .........6...scccccccs 100 
| Union Carbide & Carbon 253 International Harvester ............... 98 
| Westinghouse Electric 249 Republic Steel ; edebamnchewus 97 
| Gulf Oil ye 9b 
Pacific Gas & Electric Et, SN ING «bas cisieasieediaciensawes 93 
Eastman Kodak 212 Goodyear Tire Oe. ie 
| Consolidated Edison ss 210 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 535 1 | 
DNR I. e siesiciccscensess 206 Westinghouse Air Brake hers 91 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 202 Anaconda Copper eee te 88 
Southern Co. 180 American Airlines 85 | 
Chrysler Corp. 164 Minnesota Mining 82 
American Radiator 155 General Telephone 77 
Columbia Gas System 154 Amer. Can and St. Regis Paper ; 76 
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PRICE 
PREFERENCES 


and 


SHARE 
VOLUME 


7OULD the average individual 
W vith around $1,000 to in- 
vest in equities prefer to buy 20 
shares priced at $50 each or 200 
shares of another common stock 
selling at $5 a share? 

Before answering that question, 
perhaps it might be worthwhile to 
glance at the accompanying table: 
The figures shown there estimate 
the proportion of total share turn- 
over in August of each of the last 
three years which was accounted 
for by stocks selling at nine differ- 
ent price levels. 

Of the August, 1952, volume, 
4.8 per cent was accounted for by 
stocks selling for less than $5 per 
share. A year later, the ratio for 
this price group contracted to 3.3 
per cent, and in August of the cur- 
rent year it registered a further de- 
cline to 3.1 per cent. 

Trading in all listed stocks sell- 
ing below $10 per share accounted 
for 13.3 per cent of the total turn- 
over in August, 1952, but the ratio 
for that price group declined to 
12.8 per cent a year later and to 


11.1 per cent in August, 1954. 

The tabulation shows few 
changes of any apparent great sig- 
nificance in the proportion of total 
trading accounted for by stocks 
selling in such price brackets as 
$10 to $14.99, $15 to $19.99, $20 
to $24.99, $25 to $29.99 or $30 to 
$39.99. 

However, the proportion of total 
trading accounted for by stocks 
quoted at $40 a share and higher 
rose to 29.7 per cent in August of 
this year from 24.3 per cent in the 







#40 a Share 
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corresponding month of last year 
and 22.7 per cent in August, 1952. 

At the start of each of the three 
August months shown in the table, 
the number of listed stocks selling 
at $40 a share or higher was 
smaller than the number priced 


below $40 a share. Apparently, 
therefore, there was no particular 
connection between the high ratio 
of trading in stocks priced at $40 
a share and over and the total 
number of listed issues in that 
price bracket. 
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All the figures in the table are 
based on round-lot transactions— 
generally purchases of 100 shares 
of a given stock or some multiple 
of 100 shares. Odd-lot transactions 
are omitted, since they are not in- 
cluded in the reported daily volume 
totals. 

If the figures in the accompany- 
ing table were revised for each of 
the three months studied to include 
all odd-lot purchases—which usu- 
ally involve any number of shares 
from 1 to 99—-would there be any 
substantial change in the ratios 
shown? 

It seems unlikely! 

Some new statistics about odd- 
lots were published last February. 

These disclosed that—on all odd- 
lot purchases made during the full 
year 1953—the average price paid 
was $44.05 per share. That was 


well above the average price — 
$22.90 a share—paid last year by 
investors who made round-lot pur- 
chases. 

On the basis of these findings, it 
would appear logical to suppose 
that—if all the statistics in the 
table were expanded to embrace 
odd-lot, as well as round-lot, pur- 
chases—it would still be found that 
stocks selling for $40 a share and 
higher would account for a greater 
proportion of total purchases than 
issues in any of the lower price 
brackets. 

Some students of finance claim 
that the popularity of stocks in 
various price groups constitutes a 
valuable clue to the future trend 
of the stock market. 

Perhaps that may be true, but, 
if so, it is a well-hidden clue in 
the statistics below. 








ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTED SHARE VOLUME 
BY VARIOUS PRICE GROUPS 
Per Cent of Total Reported Volume 
August, August, August, 
Price 1954 1953 1952 
RE BO ona kiccesccceemacins 3.1% 3.2%, 4.8%, 
$5.00-$9.99 8.0 9.5 8.5 
Under $10.00 Vl 12.8 13.3 
$10.00-$14.99 14.4 14.7 14.9 
ok 11.2 13.3 13.4 
$20.00-$24.99 1.1 11.9 10.9 
$25.00-$29.99 9.0 9.9 9.9 
$30.00-$39.99 13.5 13.1 14.9 
$40.60 and above 29.7 24.3 22.7 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Reported Share Volume .... 56,928,134 23,892,939 20,904,978 
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GROWING 


AIRCRAFT CONCERN 


LISTS SHARES 
ON EXCHANGE 


Jour AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
R produces what the industry 
calls “power packages” — com- 
pletely assembled engines ready to 
be attached to the wing of an air- 
plane. Engines without accessories 
are received from manufacturers 
or the Air Force and then Rohr 
installs such equipment as_ the 
cowling, engine mount, other sup- 
ports, fuel and oil lines, air ducts, 
generator, starter, fuel pumps, oil 
coolers and superchargers. 

The corporation—whose 900.000 
shares of $l-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: RHR) were 
admitted to trading on the Stock 
Exchange October 4—was founded 
in 1940 by Fred Rohr, who has 
been its president ever since. 


Bought Back 

In 1945 a merger with Newport 
Steel was completed. Four years 
later. however, Mr. Rohr. execu- 
tive vice-president J. E. Rheim and 
others bought the Rohr Company 
back from Newport. 

It is now the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of aircraft power packages. 

Some 30.000 different parts are 
manufactured, including nine vari- 
eties of power packages for recip- 






at J WE | 
Assembling Rohr power packages 


rocating, turbo-compound, turbo- 
prop and turbo-jet engines. 

Rohr delivers completed engines 
for such planes as the Douglas 
DC-7, Lockheed Super Constella- 
tion, the Convair 340, Boeing B-52 
jet bomber, Lockheed P2V patrol 
bomber, Convair T-29 trainer and 
such military cargo planes as the 
Boeing C-97, Fairchild C-123 and 
Lockheed C-130. 

Employes in the company’s two 
factories — one at Chula Vista 
(near San Diego) and the other at 
Riverside, Calif..-number 8,000. 


Mounting Sales 

Sales have mounted steadily 
since 1949. In the fiscal year 
ended July 31. 1954, net sales 
soared to $101.604.000 from $63- 
005.000 in the previous 12 months. 
The company reports net earnings 
amounting to $3,510,000, or $3.90 
a common share, for fiscal 1954, 
against $1.533.285, or $1.70 per 
share on a comparable basis, the 
year before. 

Rohr has paid quarterly divi- 
dends of 25 cents since January, 
1951, and now has 3.100 common 
stockholders. 
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“PERSONAL FINANCE”... 


A Valuable Book 


7 financial decisions facing 
young people just getting start- 
ed on their careers in the world 
of business seem to be growing 
more difficult and perplexing. 
How much insurance to carry? 
What is the impact of Social 
Security on financial planning? 
Rent a home — or buy one? 
Purchasing a car on time? 
How can hidden charges be de- 
tected in installment contracts? 
And, of course, what about in- 
vestments? Should I invest and, if 
so, how much weight should be 
given to such factors as growth. 
dividend safety? Are 
formula plans—such as dollar 
averaging —only for the rich? 


income, 


Serious Questions 


Obviously, these are deadly seri- 
ous questions. Those young people 
who answer them most intelligent- 
ly will escape many financial woes. 

It is, of course. highly optimistic 
to hope a youngster will avoid 
every financial booby-trap he en- 
counters. 

In a new book, “Personal Fi- 
Arthur W. Hanson and 
Jerome B. Cohen have undertaken 
to show young people how to avoid 
a great many financial dilemmas 
and they have achieved a remark- 
able degree of success. The book 
is published by Richard D. Irwin. 


>] 
nance,’ 
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Inc., Homewood, Ill, is priced at 
$8 and it contains 682 pages. 

“Personal Finance,” with pains. 
taking clarity, explains a great 
many complex subjects and is lib- 
eral in citing case histories. The 
reader learns, for instance, that he 
can borrow $50 and pay as much 
annual interest as 1,040 per cent: 
as little as 6. One type of mortgage 
on a $10,000 home may 
$1.000 more than another. 

Some 40 pages are devoted to 
taxes alone, with emphasis on Fed- 
eral income taxes. 


cost 


Chances Estimated 

If you want to go into business 
for yourself. this books tells you 
how to estimate the chances of suc- 
cess or failure. 

Arthur W. Hanson is Professor 
of Accounting at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Harvard University. and Jerome B. 
Cohen is Associate Professor of 
Economics at the Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch School of Business and Public 
Administration, College of the City 


of New York. — K. H. 


RATIOS 
AND 
YIELDS 


0 ACTIVE listed common stocks 
D show pretty much of a pattern 
in their price-earnings ratios and 
yields ? 

Well. let’s take a sampling: 


as these 15 particular stocks are 
concerned, it is not obvious. 

Ten of the 15 sold for less than 
10 times earnings on September |: 
the other five showed higher ratios. 
The market price of Glenn L. Mar- 
tin was only four times 1953 earn- 
ings: while General Electric was 
priced at 22.1 times last year’s 
share earnings. 

For the’ 14 issues which paid 
cash dividends in the 12 months 
ended September 1. yields ranged 











* The table at the bottom of this from 3.6 per cent for Boeing to 
page contains 15 common stocks— 6.9 per cent for Southern Pacific. 
- chosen at random but each was Ratios and yields are, of course. 
» among the 15 most active issues in only two of the factors which the 
oni one or more recent weeks. prudent investor considers before 
he ; ey re see nae 
If there is any set pattern so far reaching any investment decision. 
1e 
ch : 
MARKET PRICE-EARNINGS RATIOS AND 
ee YIELDS OF 15 ACTIVE COMMON STOCKS 
; Cash 
ost Divs. 
Paid 
Market in 12 
to 1953 Market Price Months 
Share Price Times Ended Pct.* 
ed- Common Stock Earnings 9/1/54 Earnings 9/1/54 Yield 
Boeing Airplane Company : $6.26a $59'/, 9.5 $2.13a 3.6 
Columbia Gas System, Inc....... co. O73 1434 20.2 0.90 6.1 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 1.36 12%, 9.4 0.60 4.7 
aa Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 1.74 155 9.0 0.90 5.8 
es 
- General Dynamics Corp. 7.01 68!/, 9.8 3.13 4.6 
uc- General Electric Company 1.92a 42'/2 22:1 1.65a 3.9 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 3.56 34\/g 9.6 2.00 5.9 
= International Tel. & Tel. Corp. 3.12 20% 6.7 1.00 4.8 
: _ Libby, McNeill & Libby 1.15¢ 12 10.4 0.60 5.0 
ate Glenn L. Martin Co. 7.06 28% 4.0 
ion, 
B Montgomery Ward & Co. 6.12 73'/, 11.9 3.50 4.8 
f North American Aviation, Inc. Josh. 43%, 11.8 2.00 4.6 
Southern Pacific Co................... 6.85 433, 6.3 3.00 6.9 
Ba- Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 9.13 95% 99 465 5.1 
blic U. S. Steel Corp... a 51, 6.8 3.00 5.9 
“ity a—Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. Share earnings for latest full fiscal year. 
1 P *—Yield based on cash dividends paid in 12 months ended 9/1 54 and 9 1 ‘54 market price. 











How can a beginner learn about stocks? 


[ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEWS WITH SHARE OWNERS] 


CARL CALDES, Advty. 
Rep., Lynbrook, N. Y. 
One of the best ways 
is to see a_ broker. 
preferably a Member 
Firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Telli 
him your financial 
situation and = aims. 
Then ask questions. He'll give you ex- 
pert advice to help you begin a sound 
investment program. 


CARL GLEASON, ?’res., 
Insurance Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 
Actually I’m a begin- 
ner myself. I just be- 
gan the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan that 
lets me buy stocks for 
as little as $40 a 
month, and I’d say I was learning by 
experience. With some common sense 
and my broker's advice, I hope my divi- 
dends will average about 6% a year. 


ROBERT MOREE, Vice 
Pres., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You don’t have to be 
experienced to buy 
stocks successfully. As 
long as you avoid un- 
known stocks, get the 
facts before you buy, 
ae and listen to your 
broker’s advice, you ought to be able 
to form intelligent opinions to guide 
your buying right from the start. 


JAMES CURINGTON, 
Salesman, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 
Most Member Firms 
of the New York Stock 
Exchange send _ out 
bulletins on stocks and 
surveys of current 
market trends. If you 
are interested, you can get this valu- 
able information by asking to be put 
on a Firm’s mailing list. This is one of 
the best ways to learn about investing. 


Some investors are interested only in stocks which have paid 6% 
or more. Others are willing to take 4% if continued payments seem 
more certain. Still others want stocks they expect to rise in market 
value. But you need all the facts before you invest. 

This is where the Members and Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange can help you. They are constantly in touch 
with up-to-date market trends. They have at their finger tips 
information on the companies listed on the Exchange. This, plus 
years of experience, is yours for the asking. Member Firms will 
be glad to have you stop in and talk about the opportunities, as 
well as the risks, of investing in stocks. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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